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For the Western Examiner. .sioned—to show to the world that the black 

AN ESSAY 'shadow of Religion is a stain and a blot 

Ox Morality, as separate from, and opposed on the peaceful ocean of Morality—that the 
to, Religions. _two are in their nature different, unconnected 

In the Essay on Spirit, | made a promise | and opposite. As Infidels and Atheists we 
that f would at some future time discuss some | claim to possess, by the law of our own minds 
points connected with, or relevant to, this sub- | and of Universal Nature, all that Morality 
ject. I proceed to perform that promise. It| which Religion pretends to have bestowed 
has been my aim in all my writings, to con-! pon the world. We claim, that neither our 
duct every discussion with candor, and in the|names are opprobrium, nor our tenets wick- 
spirit of liberality—that if what I should pre- edness. We claim, that being, as we are, 
sent to the world should seem useless, and so|men who have honestly searched for and 
might fall short of the object I intend, it should | striven after Truth, with a singleness of pur- 
at least fail of its purpose, not by any thing in | pose and a purity of heart, we should no longer 
it of illiberality, harshness or abuse, but only | be told, until it be so proven, that Atheism or 




















from defect of argument. I would wantonly | Infidelity is foul, criminal and injurious. The * 


injure no man’s feelings, for that I conceive ‘eternal Truths of Nature, and the undying 
would not only injure my cause and the cause | principles of her laws, are our guides,—they 
of Omnipotent Truth, but would ineffaceably | are fixed, certain, and unchangeable. The 
stamp my character with a mark not that of a|shadows which Religions cast over the popu- 
gentleman. It is certainly my object net_to lous earth, are unsettled, wavering and change- 
injure, but to benefit the world bymy writings, ;able. They bring blight and mildew and 
and it is because Religion is in the minds | desolation over the world, and on the hearts 
of the enthralled multitudes of the peopled | where they fall. We strive against them, and 
earth, inseparably connected with, or rather a | shall prevail. 

word synonymous with, Morality,—and be-| In order to prove that Morality is separate 
cause this belief in their connection or identi- | from, and opposed to, Religions, in its nature, 
ty is, in my sincere and honest opinion, un- | lay it down as my first proposition, that no 
founded, that I am induced again*to write.— | obligation rests upon any man to perform er 
faving honestly and truly declared my mo-jabide by any other laws than those arising 
tives, I shall look down in-silent contempt and | from, and having their foundation in, the con- 
quiet sufierance on any man, who may choose, | nection that man has with other men, and with 
not to reply to, and confute my arguments, | the society in which he lives—and in the du- 
but to misrepresent my motives—who may |ties naturally arising from this connection, 
call my intentions evil without proving them j|and_ the reciprocity of interest between that 
s0—wlo may sneer at my arguments instead | man and his fellows. From this reciprocity 
of replying to them, and pretend to consider ‘of interest, it follows that duties and the laws 
that weak which is ommpotent because it is | founded upon them may arise and be morally 
Truth, and which he feels to be so—and who | binding on that man in prospective—that is, 
may excite prejudice by appealing to passion | not only from obligations resting on him, on 
and education, to become the unholy armor / account of favors received from, or services 
by which he would shield the easily influenced | rendered by other men or by society to him, 
world against the sober speech of reason and | creating obligations—but also from favors or 
its searching arguments. That part of the | services which he and every member of society 
great family of man to which I helong, and expects or desires to receive, and naturally 
which our opponents are fond of designating | must receive from other members of society, 
by the titles, in their estimation opprobrious, | or from society in the mass as a body politic 
of Infidels and Atheists, have often and con-|—that is, seJfishness in its most extended 
tinually had brought up against them the re-| sense, and gratitude, are the natural founda- 





. proach, that by opposing Religion they were | tions of all law and of every duty. 


laboring equally to overthrow and hurl down) Let us suppose that two hunters meet in a 
the symmetrical fabric of Morality. It there-| wide desert where they are surrounded by no- 
fore behooves us to oppose and contradict this| thing but the animals of the desert and the 
misrepresentation, and the belief by it occa-} productions of nature. Each of these hunters 
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being perfectly and thoroughly independent, |do so. ‘The return for the rescue should be 
would not be under any natural obligation to, an equivalent. If the former should after 
render any help to the other. Nothing in| wards be in danger, the law of nature would 
nature would bind either to assist the other, or| bind the latter in his turn to offer aid—but it 
to be bound by any law which the other might} would call upon him for no other return. 
make. How then would duties arise between | These, then, are the principles which are 
them, binding upon one or the other? If one | the foundation of every law of nature and 
of them was in danger of death from any | every duty of man. Born in society, we ex- 
cause, a duty would immediately devolve upon | pect from our fellows assistance and encour- 
the other to aid him, and for the following! agement, and therefore the law and duty ari- 
reasons: Expecting, naturally, that if Ae was | sing out of our own nature binds us to render to 
in danger the dictates of humanity would urge | every one around us, the same assistance and 
his fellow to his assistance, selfishness and | encouragement,. whenever we may be able 
self-interest create in him who has power to| without doing ourselves an injury. Enjoying 
aid, a prospective duty to render that aid—| also the protection which the good order and 
what he would certainly require, he is as cer-|the just laws of that society threw around us, 
tainly bound to render—and besides, by aiding | we are bound to observe the same good order, 
his brother hunter in his distress, he creates a| and to support and abide by the same laws, 
fund, so to say, of gratitude and obligation,; which have been to usa defence. As every 
on which he may afterwards draw when he has/| person with whom we are in any wise con- 
need-—thus does selfisiness create to him a/ nected, has naturally just the same right to 
law. Expecting, as every man does, assist-| his property, his liberty and his life, as we 
ance from’ others, he is bound to render it| have to our own; whenever we infringe that 
when it is in his power. That which he is; right we do a two-fold wrong—we take from 
ready to require, he is bound to give. Be-| him something belonging to him, and we our- 
sides, as every injury done to any man, is an/selyes accumula'e that to which we have no 
infraction of his rights, and a taking away title. Whatever benefits any man, or society, 
of that which is his own—so also he who! isa virtue; and whatever injures any man, or 
tamely suffers injury to be done when it is in| society, in property, character, liberty or life, 
his power to prevent it, is equally criminal with/ is a crime, great in proportion to the injury 
the doer—and he whoshould suffer his fellow;and to our intentions in the wrong doing. 
to drown, having it in his power to save him, is! There is no other crime—no other Wrong—no 
as much his murderer as though he had strick-| other vice. And nothing else is a duty, than 
en him senseless in his blood. Let us suppose! that demanded of us for services rendered—as 
now that one of these hunters should call upon/ an equivalent—and that which we expect and 
the other to follow him in his tracks—to evel desire—or would under like circumstances ex- 
him and become his inferior. In this there! pect and desire, at the hands of society or our 
could be no obligation. Neither selfishness | fellow man. 
nor gratitude could ask this. Selfishness) If these principles are correct, (and if they 
eould not, because for this service the latter are not, it will be easy to show their fallacy, ) 
could not expect a reward in kind—that ie, if it follows inevitably that all those duties, (so 
the two were perfectly equal in strength, skill! called,) founded in all the Religions in the be- 
and resources—for the only reward in kind lief in a God and the respect and obedience to 
would be, that the former should in his turn him owed by mankind, are not duties—are not 
become the servantof the latter. Were they) binding on man—and form no part of Morali- 
ditferent—was the latter inferior to the former, | ty. It is no virtue in us to worship God, or to 
he might consider the protection of the former | perform any of the duties of Religion, because 
equivalent tothe servitude to which he was ask-! that worship, or the performance of these du- 
ed to bow. It might be equivalent, and being ties, does Grod no benefit. VM therefore we 
equivalent, it would be consonant to the rule! should allow that there was a God, and that 
a'ready laid down, that he should become a fol-| we owed him for much protection and many 
lower and a servant. In this cose his willing- | favors, we could only be bound to benefit him 
nees might induce himto serve; but if he were | when it should be in our power. We are un- 
unwilling, no natural rule or inherent principle | der no obligation to render up worship and 
eould force him todoso. This is mafifest.| adulatian, which to man, even, would be use- 
Even if we go farther—if, after saving the life, less and foolish, and when offered to one, such 
of his feliow, the former had called upon the! as God is represented, would be ineffable fol- 
rescued man to become his servant for that) ly. Nocrime can be committed against God, 
assistance rendered, there would be no natural because we cannot injure him. There is no 
Feason—no incumbent duty—forcing him to reciprocity of interest between man and him 
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to create a duty. It is true that selfishness| rule of right and wrong? The answer is,— 
might induce man to flatter, and adulate, and | ‘*God is the rule of right and wrong, and he 
turn sycophant to God—in order that he is unalterable.” How de you know that he is 
might obtaia the blessings promised, and shun! unalterable? ** Because he says so.”’ How 
the curses threatened, by Religions. But/do you know that he tells the truth? ‘“ Be- 
this would create no duty. It is a duty in-| cause he says so.” ‘That is, he tells the truth 
cumbent on man to perform for others what he | because he tells the truth. What a frightful 
would expeet others to perform for him, bo-| condition are we in, then! Not only our for- 
cause when he has performed it, a duty would | tunes, our condition and our life are in the 
devolve upon them to perform an equivalent | hands of an awful, unconnected and isolated! 
for him--hut man is not bound to perform any | Monarch of Spirits—but our principles and 
thing for God, because (and let the reader | our duties. With a word he can make, in: 
mark the importance of the distinction) by this |his omnipotent caprice, the eternal fire of 
performance no duty would devolve upon God | virtue in the human heart, a destructive flame 
to render an cquivalent, for the simple reason, |—a curse and a crime. He can make the 
that nothing by us performed can benefit him, dark and the loathsome vices of humanity 
so as to create an obligation. ‘into virtues. Love, affection and truth, he 
Again, there being no reciprocity of interest! can render a reproach, a blackness, and a 
between man and God—and the Jatter being curse. He can make it a merit in us to stain 
an isolated being, entirely separated from and | our hands in the blood of our wife, and to dash 
unconnected with us, it is contrary to all our! our children on the pavements of the street. 
ideas of justice that he should impose upon us| We have been told of the blackness and dark- 
laws which we have no part in making. It} ness of the Universe unlighted by a God— 
revolts against all our principles of natural | pocts have sung it, and nations have shudder- 
right, and would make God (if a God there ed at the tones of what to them seemed inspi- 
were) a contradiction, because he gives-us | ration—but what is this to the blackness of the 
ideas of justice and right, and then gives us moral world, if there is no certain rule of right 
laws emanating from himself contrary to those |—if there is no morality founded on the eter- 
ideas. J] well know the answer which will be | nal principles of nature—if there is no virtue 
made. It will be said, as it has been said a/ but the caprice of an uncontrollable despot, 
thousand times, that receiving every breath | and nothing crime, but that which ,he, in the 
of our existence at the hands of God, sup-| plenitude of his omnipotence, chooses to dis- 
—_ by him through cvery moment of our like? Is all this exaggeration? Does. not 
reathing life, being entirely and solely de-| this founding of law and duty upon an insula- 
pendent on him, any laws which he gives are ted omnipotence leave the principles of right 
binding upon u2, and xafural laws. 1 know | and wrong to ree) like shadows of uncertainty 
the answer of old. I have heard it from the through the unlighted chaos of the mind? I 
pulpit, and to me, once, it was unanswerable. have no fear to follow this subject into the 
But whither would it carry us? Is it not say-| uttermost depths of its terrific obscurities.— 
ing—there is no natural rule of right and | ‘To many men, what I have written may seem: 
wrong? God in his own caprice has given us | blasphemy,—to me it is the dictates of con- 
a rule formed from, and according to, his own | viction. 
nature. Is it not saying —that should God God has placed us here. Do we owe him 
change his nature, evil would become good, | any thing for that? Did he not place us here 
and good evil? Is it not saying, that might! for ends of his own? Did he consult us, or 
inakes right? Is it not saying—that if Satan our convenience, in so doing? Did he not 
were to overcome God and become the ruling give us passions, and feelings, with which he 
power of the Universe, that then we would be | has peopled the heart, and then did he not 
equa'ly bound to obey the dictates of the in-| place us amid circumstances by which we must 
fernal Devil? Itis. It is not true that be-| be controlled? Has he not afflicted us with 
cause God has made. us, and can at any mo-/ evil and pain, with plagues and slow diseases, 
ment destroy us, we are therefore bound to, with poverty and crime and remorse ¢--and 
obey his laws. I care not here zbout denying | what do we owe him for this? Is it not all 
that there is a God. Suppose that I allow it; gratuitous? Was he’ forced to make us 
all. If we are bound to obey his laws, we, wretched, and poor, and eriminal? Was it 
would be equally bound to obey them if they | not his unadvised tyranny, his own cruelty, 
were evil, and where is the certainty that he | his own caprice which made us? Was there 
will not give us evil onés? Or, rather, if this, to him any thing to gain by sending pain and 
is the obligation, is there any thing evil, and evil into the world—and if so, what could that 
any thing good? Js there any unalterable gain be but Pleasure ?~-and if he gains plea- 
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attains eubieer: animes — 
sure by it, does he not delight in crime, and 
misery? What thanks, what duties, then, do 
we owe him for all this? 
a right to give us laws? 


} 


Does this give him | 


How far might we not carry this argument? | sertions : 
This | 
being our only rule of conduct, and there be-| 
ing no duties due to God, it follows, of cotirse, | 
that there was no need of inspiration to teach | 


But let us return to the law of nature. 


us our duty—that inspiration is useless, and 
(and mark. that this is confirmed by facts) 
that the morality contained in the tenets of 
every Religion, neither is a part of it. 

It is no crime to break the Sabbath—for it 
injures no one. 


of the Lord’s supper—-for the same reason.—- 
God, these things cannot injure—Man, they 
donot. It is nocrime to blaspheme, by call- 
ing Religion or God’s existence in question, | 
for it does no man, neither God himself, any | 
injury. | 


The moral rules contained in our Religion, | 


| 
' 
| 
j 
\ 
| 


It is no crime not to fast——not | 
to circumcise——not to baptize——not to partake | 


and our relations, which are in truth our only 
duties. 

J wish that some candid and able defender 
of Religion would disprove the following as- 


Ist. ‘That Morality has never formed a 
part of any Religion, when first taught, but 
has been gathered up from other sources, by 
the founders of every religion, and incorpora- 
ted with their creeds, in order that its brilliance 
might dazzle the eyes of the world, so that 
the absurdity, and monstrous deformity of the 
tenets and dogmas of these creeds, might 


| borrow a lustre from the light, and be received 


under the protecting splendor of that morality. 

24. That whoever founded, or rather mass- 
ed together the incongruous materials of, the 
Christian Religion, invented no new theory, 


or priuciple, or even one new doctrine of mo- 


rality, or one command to make men better 
perform their duties to their fellows—-except 
such as by their extravagance are of impossi- 
ble performanee--that on the contrary, many 


are to be found every where—-in the inherent | of those maxims would go to break down the 
duties of man--in the works of the heathen | l!aw——dissolve the bonds of natural affection 


I make one assertion. 


philosophers. 


“ us ’ : . 
Every | and political duty—and substitute laziness and 


possible rule of conduct laid down in the New | beggary for industry and honesty. 


Testament, which refers to man’s duties, ex- | 


cept those which regard his duties to God, (as | 
prayer, &c.,) and those which regard ceremo- 

nials, had been taught before, by men, and in 

books, not pretending to inspiration——-and 

every extravagant and impossible rule is at 

the present day softened down until it comes | 
under the same rule.. Let this be controvert- 

ed. ‘There is no novelty in the morality of | 
the New Testament—and no superiority over 

the morality taught clsewhere. Separating, 

then, tke morality of the New Testament, 

from the Christian Religion, what has the lat- | 
ter to boast? A quantity of dogmas to be 
believed—of duties to God, and ceremonies to 
be performed, which benefit nobody. 

The reader will see by what I have already 
written, how much, in my opinion, the doctrine 
of laws, founded on the nature of God, and on 
his dictates, would injure morality. Taking 
the law of nature for our guide, we have a 
rule of conduct binding alike on all men, from 
the same cause influencing a}! alike. Will we 
set up instead of this uniform and consistent 
guide, the caprice of an almighty being uncon- 
nected with us by any tie of interest? I have 
already enlarged, (in a former Essay,) on the 
injurious tendency of some doctrines of the 
Christian Religion,—-and I hardly think it ne- 
cessary to speak farther upon it. ‘They injure 
morality, because they oppose it—and because 
making themselves paramount to it, they 





weaken the force of our duties to man, society 
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3d. ‘That it needs no inspiration to teach 
man morality. 

J ask that these be disproved, not in vanity, 
but from a sincere desire that the’Truth should 
prevail. For myself, Iam an inquirer after 
Truth. I will meet any candid and liberal 
antagonist on this ground, or any other that I 
have ever-taken in the Examiner—--but I fear 
me much that none such will come forward. 
The advocates of Religion either prefer si- 
lence, (except where they cannot be answered — 
save in their pulpits,) or else they substitute 
cant and railing for argument and truth. It is 
too late for silence. ‘These things must be 
answered, or the people will take silence fora 
confession of defeat. Promernevs. 


For the Western Examiner. 
‘*ConsIDERATIONS FOR Put LosornicaL Re- 
JecTers or THE CaristTian Farru.” 

Messrs. Editors: Under this imposing ecap- 
tion, there is an article in the November num- 
ber of the *“* Unitarian,” which I think merits 
a passing notice,—for no other reason, how- 
ever, than that, from its title, it might be in- 
ferred, that there are, really, some considera- 
tions in favor of Christianity, which unbeliev- 
ers are not disposed to meet. It was with 
pleasure that ] sat down to the perusal of the 
article, promising myself that modern infidels 
had at length found an opponent who dared to 
meet them on fair and debatable ground,—one 
who had thrown aside the usual and well-worn 
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weapons of religious controveisy, abuse and | made and contro!s the machine, most certainly 
misrepresentation, and had stood forth willing he can alter its mo'e of action at will. If 
to test the merits of his religion by the light of | Jonah and his whale had a common creator, 
philosophy. But alas! my favoratle antici- ‘the miracle related of them can be sustained 
pations soon vanished imto thin air; for in-) upon rational principles,—nay, had the whale 
stead of being presented with ‘‘ considerations | been a tefrapin, the story would have been 
for philosophical rejecters of the Christian | equally possible. But the possibility of mira- 
faith,” we have an entire begging of the princi-| cles is not the primary question at issue; there 
pal points at issue between Christians and un-| is another of more vital importance to consid- 
believers; and upon these bare assumptions, er, which involves every other in theology, and 
argunents are based, which, though val-d in| the decision of which, if I mistake not, must 
themselves, are far from being in the least} yet give the quietus to every other,—it is that 








caavineing to any bat those who admit premi- 
ses which unbelievers do not. For instance, 
the writer assumes the verv Christian-like and 
tenable positien, that no rational mind can 
doubt or disbelieve the existence of a separate 
and superintending power, or providence, aud 
hence argues that every thing, not implying a 
direct contradiction, is possible with God. 
Here I grant the legitimacy of the argument, 
but do not hold the premises tenable. 
did not the writer approach tlre question fairly, 


and establish his premises, -before attempting | 


to carry them out in argument? In fact, he 
evinces, in but one solitary tnstance, the Teast 
inclination to advance an argument which the 


sé philosophical rejecter of the Christian faith” | 


would deem worthy of refutation; and, in that 
instance the language is so obscure, that it is 
doubtful whether the writer wished that his 


readers should comprehend his meaning— if 


meaning he fad any—or not. The following 
is the passage to. which I allude: 

«¢ Any man who admits an eternal Existence 
and Power, must admit that miracles may be 
performed on any fit occasion. He who denies 
this eternal Existence and Power, cannot pos- 
sibly preserve hfs consistency without denying 
cll existence and all power. 


‘* The infidel says it is impossible to com- | 


prehend an Almighty Being. We reply that 


it is necessary to conceive of and admit his | 


existence, and we ask him which is easier, to 
believe in the eternity of a Supreme Being, or 


to believe that nothing exists, not even the, 
knows of material existences. 


ynind that believes or disbelieves.” 


Now, as to the possibility of miracles, the | 
‘upon our knowledge of our own existence ? 


writer is correct, granting the ** Existence and 


. . . | 
Power ;” and it is an argument which would | 
as successfully combat the Christiau’s scepti- 
lievers! 


cism in relation to Mahometan miracles, as it 
does that of the mere theist to those of Chris- 
tianity. 
tion cai. properly be raised to its most unlim- 
ited application. 
work of ap intelligent artist, and its powers 
and operations are contrelled by him, no de- 
viation from the established laws of nature 
can be looked upon as impossible, for if he 


Why 


Admit the principle, and no objec- | 


If the great universe is the | 


'of the existence of a creator and superintend- 
|ing power, called God. 

And how does cur Unitarian friend take up, 
and dismiss, this important question? By 
assuming, Ist, that not to admit this ‘‘ eternal 
Existence and Power,” is to deny * all exist- 
ene and ail power!” Were is logic for us, 

'witha vengeance. We knov, from impressions 
made upon our senses, that there is ** exist- 
ence” and ‘ power,” (i. e., the action of one 
particle of matter upon another,) and we do 
not know, in any manner whatever, that there 
is any thing separate from this exisience and 
power as we sce them in the universe—there- 
fore, we must, to suit the writer’s views of con- 
sistency, deny ‘* all existence and all power !” 
Profoundly logical indeed! But 2ndly, * It 
is necessary to conceive of, and adinit,” the 
existence of this being! Why so? If itis 
replied, by begging the question again, that 
| the universe is an effect of some external cause, 


|we reply that the necessity is equally great to 


** conceive of, aud admit,” the existence of a 
|cause for that cause, and so on ad infinitum. 
| What the writer means by saying that it is 
‘necessary to believe in the existence of a 
‘Supreme Being, if we believe in our own 
‘existence, 1 cannot rightly perceive. He 
‘appears te have recognized no difference 
| between mere belief and absolute knowledge. 
| We know that we exist, and we belicre, or dis- 
belicve, as the case may be, that a power exists 
of which we know nothing. ‘The world by 
wisdom never knew God,”* but the world 
W hat bearing, 


then, can a disbelief of a Supreme Being have 


And such are the arguments brought forward 
for the consideration of philosephical unbe- 
What presumption! and what ignor- 


* 1 Chron. chap. i., verses 19, 20 and 21. *‘ For it is 
written, I wil! destroy the wisdom of the wise, and I 
will bring to nothing the understanding of the prudent. 


Where is the wise? where isthe scribe? where is the 
'disputer of this world? hath not Ged made foolish the 
| wisdom of this world? For after that, in the wisdom 
| of Ged, the world by wisdom knew not God, it pleased 
| God by the fvolishuess of preaching to save them that 
i believe.” 
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ance of the arguments of infidelity! This far as possible, in extending the circulation of 


writer, too, one of the eiampions of almost. 
the only sect of Christians that at all lays 


claim to philosophy asa support; and writing 
professediy for these who reject his religion 
after mature deliberation, und on account of 
its being unphilosophical, and, as they con- 
ceive, entirely untrue! 

Infidels have been repeatedly charged, and 
especially by Unitarians, with cavilling at 
minor difficulties, and avoiding the legitimate 
objects of controversy, but with what justice | 
the writinzs of Infidels, and of Christians, will | 
show. It is distinctly understood, (or, at least, 
unbelievers have endeavored to make it so, )| 
that Christianity is rejected, by the mass of! 
those who reject it, on the following grounds : | 

Ist. An inability, on their part, to conceive 
of any intelligent existence separate from 
nature, (without which the word theology is 
meaningless, ) and 

2dly. Because there is no sufficient histo- 
rical evidence, as they conceive, to establish 
the truth of what they find narrated ia the 
books which form the basis of the Christian 
faith,—there being but little difference, in this | 
respect, between the evidences of the Keran| 
and the Bible. | 

These are the principal reasons why they | 
reject Christianity, and neither preaching nor| 
praymg, either frore the pulpit or the press, | 
ean mote them. ‘They want sound arguments, | 
aid (at least) probable narratives, or they 
rust remain, to religion, Infidels, but to them- 
selves, the reverse of every thing that the 
term ‘* Infidel” could justly imply. 

ONE wo KNows. 
tine 

(7° Several articles intended for the present 
number of the Examiner, have been crowded | 
out, to make room forthe excellent cemmunt-| 
cation of ** Prometheus,” commencing on our} 

















our paper, ‘The great West ought, certainly, 


to sustain one liberal paper,---or if she cannot, 
one or two individuals ought not to be ex- 
pected to do it for her. 

{ Our friends at Rutland, N. Y., have 
our thanks. Their favor came safely to hand. 





1? Will the Editor of the Shepherd inform us whether 
the article appearing in his paper of the 27th December, 
headed ‘‘A Summary View of the Christian Religion,”’ 
and copied from the‘‘Catholic Telegraph,’’ be put forth 
as speaking his sentiments in relation to the subject of 


which it treats? If he is willing to adopt the bantling, ’ 


we shal! pay our respects to it. 





TALLEYRAND’S LETTER. 

No. 4, of the ‘Philosophical Library,'’ contains the 
whole of Talleyrand’s Letter to Pope Pius VIL, to 
which is prefixed a short memoir, with a portrait.— 
Price 25 cents. 

7 Every Free Enquirer should possess a copy ef 
the above invaluable work. A-specimen may be seen 
at the vilice of the Western Examiuer. 





THE YAHOO, 

A satirical Poem, which was partly published in the 
N. Y. Comet, has been recently published eutire, and 
may be had of the Editor of the Philosophical Library, 
94 Chatham street, New York. Price 75 cents. 

The Yahoo is a continuous chain of the keenest 6a- 
tire orm the vices and follies of mankind, with which 


we have met. A specimen of this work, also, may be 





seen at our office. 


Buaspnuemy,---Trials for blasphemy seem all 
the go. Annexed is an extract from the letter 
of a friend in Jefferson county, N. Y., under 
date of Dee. 3d: 

‘* We yesterday, for the frst, and, as I hope, 
for the last tine, witnessed the trial, in our 


fist page. For this Essay we would particu-| Court of Common Pieas, of a man for the 

larly request a general and attentive perusal. | alleged crime of blasphemy; but be it said, 
rd 7 a a ae eo" ‘ | . r - ) . rs “G0 itte 

In our humble opinion, it is unansiverable ;| to the honor of the Court, he was acquitted, 


but should others think differently---our col- 
minus are open to them. 





{=> We shall send a copy of this, the first 
number ef our second volume, to each of our 
former subseribers who have not signified it as 
their intention to discontinue. ‘hose who 
way think proper to withdraw their patronage, 
will please retura the number forwarded, with 
their names on the margin; ctherwise we shal! 
still consider them subscribers. 

We would take this opportunity to request | 
our friends at a distance---the friends of those! 





Had he been as prominent an individual as 
Abner Kneeland, he probably would have had 
a harder struggle.” 

There can be no prosecytion for blasphemy 
under the laws of Missouri. ‘The sixteenth 
section of the ‘* Declaration of Rights,” effec- 
yually bars against it, I]t os this: 

* That the free communication of thoughts 
and opinions is one of the invaluable rights of 
man, aud thatevery person may freely speak, 
write and print on any subject, being responei- 
ble fer the abuse of that Jiberty; that in all 
prosecitions for libels, the truth thereof may 


> re)» se - 4" ie! “oo ¢ > ‘e As . > mn " . 4 ae ¢ M -- ™ ‘for 
principles for which we contend: -to did us, as! be given in evidence, and the jury tray deter- 
i « * ° a . * 
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nine the law and the facts, uuder the direction | when poor Adrienuc Lecouvreus, the sweetest 
of the court.” jand prettiest actress of her day, was obliged 
The same bill of rights declares, “that no to be carried secretly away, at dead of night, 
huinan authority ean contro! or interfere with and buried in a hole, like a deg, atthe corner 
the rights of conscience ;”---* that no person, of a strect in Paris. 
on account of his religious opinions, can be - 
ieee oe a ~ Devs elm Marrasas acarx.--—The Court of Oyer and 
rendered inelizible to any office of trust OF! Teemi; A hy 
Pla oa ' > ;Lerminer was opened yesterday at Bedford, 
profit under this State.” &c. We. ag ert ES 
in Westchester county, and it was expected 


—_—— 
} 


PEE Reg 1 PN that Matthews would be put o F in 
THINGS IN GENERAL Prag hoes mage Pein See 
ithe present week, for the alleged murder ot 


Rey. E. KX. Avery.---We give the following Mr. Elijah Pierson. Jude Rugeles was unite 
froin the New Port Republican of the 25:h ible to atrend, in consequence of a severe at- 
November, though we think it probable that | tack of influenza, and the Court was adjourn- 
the statement is incorrect: we cannot believe led without delay. The next stated term of 
that the conacetion, ot which the Rev. seducer | the Court is ia April next, but it is not im- 
is a member, would permit such an avowal : probable that a special Court will be held in 

‘‘ We have just received intelligence, from | the interim.----V. Y. paper, Nov. 26. 

a source entitled to credit, that Avery has TS OR eee os 
made a full and unequivocal confession of the | hi ag } ice : ae Pe va, 7 es pate ove 
murder of Sarah Maria Cornell.” is address to the citizens of Lancaster, de- 

livered on the occasion of his departure to the 

Novet Exnusirion.---The Grand Hydro | regions of the upper air, has. the fyllowing 
Oxygen Microscope---so called from the con- es sor ss fe ‘ 
sumption of hydrogen and oxygen gasses in| pF oespontidied ay ee _ veg 
the production of- light---now exhibiting In| Whither did the fellow think he was bound? 
New York, furnishes a striking illustration of | va 
the present advanced state of Science. By this | Deara or Bracxwoon.---William Black- 
instrument a single drop of water is magnified | wood, the proprietor of the celebrated Maga- 
2,400,640 times, and occupics the surface of | 2!" which still bears his name, died on the 
a disc of 210 square feet, teeming with thou- | [6ih Beptember last, in the 53d yeer of his 
sands of living insects in full activity, which | ae ae was the original designer of the Ed- 
present themselves in all their seeming gigan- | 'N9UTg Magazine, and up to the date, of his 
tic proportions. Among these are the skele- | death, continued its most active superintend- 
ton Larvee of the Gnat, so pellucid that the , et. He wasa man of rare energy and indus- 
whole internal structure is clearly visible, dis- | ‘Y: and of extensive acquirements, His 
playing the rudiments of the Wipe Ate the fu- | death is much regretted by his co-laborers. 
ture insect, the intestinal canal with its pe- IRI cm yas oe 
ristalic motion, the circulation of the bidod RI LES FOR TIPLERS. 
through the luns and heart, the motion of the | 1. W nen you feel particularly desirous of 
chest in the act of breathing, together with the. har ing another glass, leave off...you have had 
innumerable muscles which are the organs of | 'SU8" 
its wonderfully rapid and peculiar moveiments..  ~ When you look at a distant object, and 
The Hydrophilus, or Water Devil, is also seen, | 8¢¢ ten, leave off....you have had too much. é 
devouring daily six or eight times its own 3. When you knock over your glass, spill 
weight of insects! The exhibition, it is said, Your wine upon the table, or are unable to 
has been well attended, and certainly deserves | recollect the words of a song you have been 
patronage. in the habit of singing for the lastjdozen years, 

leave the company....you are getting trouble- 

Ancusrsuop or Paris vs. Tue Prorie OF | come. : 

Panis. —We observe by a paragraph in a 4. And lastly... When you ned in your 


> . +4 ; is pez | . nal 
hicbagr paper, that the gen of Paris | chair, fall over the hearth-ruz, er lurch on 
ag been reviving some of the preposterous | your neighbor’s shoulder, go to bed....vou AnR 
prejudices of religion. _ It was wished, it ap-|jpuxx. sate: 
pears, that the funeral service over Boicldieu, | From the Free Enquirer. 
the eminent composer, should be performed | We have the pleasure of stating that we hare resu- 
in the church of St. Roch, in the parish, of med the publication of The New York Philosophical 
Boieldieu, but the Arehbishop of Paris refused | /4brery, at the reduced price of 25 cents for cach num- 
. . - j a " b > , ave; 1 2 > ) ay . nv * at 
permission, alleging that he would suffer no jber. Those who have already, or may yet, pay $5, will 
. . hurch. Thi entinae ireceive twenty-six numbers, instead of fifteen, as fer- 
actreskes f0. sing in a ChUTCR. MS TEMINGS | erly; whilst those paying $2 50, will be estived to 
one of the werst days of "rench fanaticisin, twelve numbers. 
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How ro rrowore 'Temprrance.—A travel- 
ler recently passing through New Jersey, 
stopped at a tavern and ealled for a glass of | 
brandy. 

‘I hav’nt any 
keeper. 

¢ Weil, I’ll take some Jamaica spirits, then.’ 

‘I’m sorry to say I am out of that too.’ 

‘Out of that, are you? Well, ’m not par- 
ticular—I’ll take a little gin.’ 

* Unluckily, I have none of that neither.’ 

¢ No?—well, never mind—P Il content my- 
self with a drop of whiskey.’ 

‘It so happens at present, that 1 have not a 
drop in the house.’ 

* No whiskey neither ?—well, it don’t make 
much difference—l’|l try a little apple-jack.’ 

‘Upon my word, sir, I can’t accommodate 
you there neither—my apple-jack is unluckily 
all gone too.’ 

‘Well, uo matter—I’ll take a glass of 
wine.’ 

‘'That’s all out too.’ 

‘Well, it’s of very little consequence—II1 | 
take a glass of cider. And, now [| think of it, 
your State is famous for good cider.’ 

«Tt is, indeed, sir—but to tell the truth, the 
last drop of mine was drank last night.’ 

¢And so,’ said the traveller—who had been 
every minute growing drier, as he ran through 
the catalogue——‘ you have nothing whatever to 
wet a man’s whistle, ha!’ 

‘Nothing but water, at present. I have 
plenty of that, and as good as you'll find in| 
Jersey.’ 

¢‘ How came you to have that left? 

‘Why, Vil tell you, sir—the truth is just) 
this—the Temperance Society met here last | 
night, and drank up every thing | had in the| 
house. ‘They’re very zealous in the promo- 
tion of temperance.’ 

‘So I should think,’ replied the traveller, 
dryly, ‘and their method, if they practice it 
as thoroughly at every public house, will be 
stire to keep me temperate during the whole 
of my travels’”—N. Y. Trans. 


Saas 


brandy,’ replied the ina- 





APPROACH OF DEATH DESCRIBED 
_ BY A SAILOR. 

The quiet but expressive language of sail- 
ors is well represented by Smollet, in the sea 
scenes of his novels. ‘Thus in Roderick Ran- 
dom; when a pestilence prevailed on board the 
"Thunder man of war, asailor came to the sur- 
geon’s mate, a Welchman, to get a prescrip- 
tion fora brother sailor. 

‘Js he tead or live?” asked the Welchman. 

“Dead!” replied Jack: “If he was dead, he 
would have no occasion for doeto:’s stuff. No 
thank God, death hus’nt as yet boarded higg 
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ee — 
but they have been yard arm and yard 
these three glasses.” 
*‘Are his eyes open?” continued the sur- 
geonus mate. 
‘is starboard eve,” said the sailor, ‘is o- 
pen, but fast jammed in his head, and the haul- 
yards of his under jaw have given way.” 


-_———5 
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1” Just received and for sale, at the office of the 
Western Examiner, Olive street, between Main and 
Church streets, St. Louis, a general assortment of 


LIBERAL BOOKS, 
Comprising works of Taylor, Voltaire, D’Holbach, 
Palmer, Volney, Paine, Lawrence, Shelly, Dr. Cooper, 
Owen, Wright, Knowlton, Kneeland, and many others 
—all to be sold at eastern prices. Those who may wish 
to purclr.se, would do well to apply soon. 
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~“ ’ hed Y 
A G E JV 7 Ss. 
_ Missouri.— Harrison Munday, Clarkesrille, Pike 
Co.; Benj. Means, Palmyra, Marion Co.; R. Dallam, 
Booneville, Cooper Co.; William Cabeen, Chariton, 
Chariton Co.; F. P. De Guine, Fredericktown, Madi- 
son co.; Wm. Gracy, Commerce, Scott co. 

Iuurvors.—Dr. A. T. Crow, Galena; P. J. Hob- 
son, Carrollton, Green Co.; Lewis Masquerier, Car- 
thage, Uanecock Co.; E. G. Potter, Lebanon, St. Clair 
co.; Thomas Luttrell, Franklin, Morgan co. 

Micutcan Trr.—Stewart McKee, Plattesrille. 

Arxansas Ter.—John TH. Reed, Little Rack. 

Ixniax“:—Jobn Abbot, New Albany; J. G. Dufour, 
P. M. Veray; L. Gex, P. M. New Harmony; Bautz 
& Baxter, Biadison. 

Ouro.—Jas. Underwood, Cincinnati; John Hal- 
stead, P. M., FEaglerilic, Ashtabula Co.; Abraham 
Knisley, P. M. Columdia, Hamilton co.; John Clug- 
sten, Portsmeuth. 

Kextuexy.—Jacob Walter, Lowsrille; J. J. Mor- 
rison, Morrssonrille, Trigg co.; Andrew Ross, Coring- 
ton, Campbell co.; Garritt Meriwether, Oak Grove, 
Christian co. 

Miussissipp1—David Shockney, Vicksburg. 

Virew1a—Wam. W. Ward, Leesville, Campbell co.; 
Robt. Hamilton, Lerington; Daniel Murry, Wheeling. 

Penssytvanta.—John F. De Prefontuine, German- 
town; Geo. Phillippy, IZyerstown. 

New Yorr.—H. D. Robinson, Editor of Free En- 
quirer, City of N. Y.; Dr. E. B. Woodworth, P. M. 
Flint Creek; Lewis Little, Hudson; Lyman Wheeler, 
Buffalo; John F. Townley, Manchester, Ontario ce.; 
N. Monroe, Auburn; Warman Uardaway, Troy; 
Col. B. K. Lyon, P. M., Naples. 


TERMS. 


The Westers Examiner is published every Sunday, 
in the city of St. Louis, at Tivo Dollars per annum, 
in advance, or Treo Dollars and Fifty Cents, if pay- 
ment be delayed three months beyond the time of sub- 
scribing. ; 

7 The friends of liberal principles throughout the 
Union, are respectfully requested to accept the agency 
of this paper, and aid us in procuring subscribere. 

ke" Communications, post paid, (unless containing 
remittances over &5,) may be addressed to ‘* The Edi- 
tors of the Western Examiner, St. Lowis, Mo.”’ 





